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THE FOUNDATIONS OF PROSPERITY. 

BY GIPFOKD PINOHOT. 



No other people on earth, I suppose, ever entered into pos- 
session of such material equipment as the people of the United 
States found when they first came to this continent. No other 
people have ever used their equipment with such vigor and 
determination, and have obtained such results, as have marked 
the exploitation by the people of the United States of the re- 
sources which they found. In wealth and in variety together 
these resources have a value apparently far beyond those of 
any other similar area which has been settled or can be settled 
on the earth by the white race. 

In developing these resources we have developed also certain 
national characteristics. No other people have ever laid their 
hands to the immediate, practical task, and made use of their 
natural resources with the same effectiveness as have our own. 
It has been a story of magnificent achievement, a story un- 
paralleled, and to remain unparalleled. The results have been 
both material and moral. In grappling with their economic 
problems the Americans have developed a type of efficiency which 
is a new thing in the world. With our marvellously rapid 
increase in wealth has been developed also a capacity for doing. 
The capacity to do has been fed by the doing, and we are now 
characterized by a combination of developed wealth and devel- 
oped character unequalled among national assets. It has been 
an achievement worthy of high praise; an achievement of which 
every one of us has the right to be proud. On that side there is 
little to repine over. 

But that, unfortunately, is not the whole of the story. There 
is a homely old anecdote of a farmer who had met with a very 
serious misfortune and was telling a neighbor about it. Sitting 
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in his chair the night before, he had heard an owl hooting out- 
side, and went out to shoot it. The owl was on the ridge- 
pole of his barn. When he fired at the owl, the lighted wad 
dropped through an open window into the barn, and set fire to 
the hay. The flames spread from the barn to the woodshed, 
and then to the house, and with great difficulty he and his 
wife saved a small part of their possessions. The neighbor 
listened to all this recital with growing impatience. At last 
he broke in, " But did you kill the owl ?" We have got our owl, 
and our owl is a splendid bird. But, meanwhile, our woodshed 
and our coal-bin and our spring house and our hay-mow, and a 
whole lot of the other indispensable things with which we must 
carry on our business, have either been burned up or very seri- 
ously scorched. The owl we have shot has cost us a heavy price. 

What is the actual situation ? What has it cost us to make this 
wonderful development? One very great and serious cost is the 
creation of an absolutely false point of view. We have come to 
think that the things worth while, and the only things worth 
while, are the things immediately at hand, and that foresight 
and consideration of the welfare of those who are coming after 
us are negligible factors. This is the point of view of the nation 
as illustrated in what it does. The future is left out of account 
in the race for immediate results, for the immediate dollar. That 
is the fundamental harm that has been done. 

Before the difficulty can be corrected, we must not only take 
certain specific measures to preserve our natural resources, but, 
far more important, we must change our point of view. We have 
got to understand that, with a nation as with a man, foresight 
and prudence are the very foundations of successful continuance. 
It is a thought worth pondering that the qualities which go to 
make up a good citizen — the foresight which gives practical 
success, the present sacrifice for the sake of the future of the 
individual and his family, the desire that his children may have 
a fair chance to succeed after he has passed on — have found al- 
most no organized expression in our national life. There is one 
exception — and it is a notable exception, even though it, too, 
needs making over in the interest of greater national efficiency — 
the exception of our public-school system. I believe that the 
Forest Service is the sole present example of a branch of our 
National Government which finds the reason for its existence 
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in the need of the long look ahead — in the need of making 
present provision for the generations that are to follow. As a 
nation, we have shown a. shortsightedness of which, as individuals, 
no one of us would be guilty. 

The essential thing to be achieved, if our natural resources 
are to be preserved, is far less the taking of specific and indi- 
vidual measures than the creation of a mental attitude on the 
part of our people, the creation of an habitual and effective 
public sentiment which will look ahead. For years before any- 
thing actually began to be done in forestry in this country, in- 
telligent men would say, when asked, that forestry was an im- 
portant question, and something ought to be done about it. But 
that was not enough to bring anything to pass. If we ask the 
first man we meet on the street, " Is it a good thing to conserve 
natural resources ?" the answer will be, " Of course." But, 
until we have a sufficiently vital and militant public sentiment 
behind that general, vague opinion, until we get a changed point 
of view with life enough in it to demand action on the part of 
the men whom the people send to Congress and to the State legis- 
latures, nothing will be done. 

The careless attitude of most of our people has expressed 
itself in many directions. When we came first into this country, 
it was filled with game, and we used it absolutely without thought 
of to-morrow. The buffalo is our great and striking illustration 
of wicked, stupid waste. That great game animal has been so 
reduced in numbers that, out of the millions which once lived 
in this country, there are now only a thousand within the bor- 
ders of the nation. The wild pigeons furnish another striking 
example. Other similar exterminations took place of game here, 
fish there, until the greatness of what had been accomplished 
in the way of destruction challenged attention. When settlements 
first began to attain some size along the Connecticut Biver, the 
apprentices in the various trades were required by their articles 
of indenture to agree to eat salmon so many times a week, and 
the masters were bound not to give them salmon more than 
so many times a week. But the Connecticut Biver salmon dis- 
appeared long ago, and it seems as if the Columbia Biver salmon 
might ultimately follow suit. 

Effective work for the future first began to be done in the 
case of game and fish. The period of destruction in that matter 
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has been followed by a period of upbuilding, and it is safe to say 
that, as to game and fish and birds, we have passed the period of 
greatest danger. It was not a bad thing, in one sense, that the 
buffalo should have been partly destroyed, because the economic 
development of the western country could never have taken place 
if the grasses upon which the buffalo lived had not been made 
available for domestic cattle. The point is that we eared nothing 
about what we ought to have done. We simply do the easy, stupid 
thing, without foresight, and the results are very bad in very many 
eases. 

There are certain renewable resources, and certain resources 
which are not renewable. Minerals are non-renewable resources. 
What may happen in the course of centuries hereafter does not 
interest us at all. We know that when the coal is gone, so far 
as we are concerned it is gone for good. Exhaustion of our sup- 
ply of anthracite has been predicted in about fifty years. Yet in 
certain kinds of coal-mining, and perhaps even on the average, 
only about half the coal in the ground has actually been mined 
before the roof was allowed to fall in, so that what remains is 
lost forever. In other words, our coal-mining wastes (if this is 
true) one-half our coal, which is absolutely indispensable for our 
present industrial life. What may happen in the future it is 
difficult to predict, but we know that at present coal is a necessity, 
and we know that the supply of it is limited. Yet we are acting as 
if it made no difference whatever how much of that supply is 
lost to us. More than that, of the fifty per cent, which is 
mined, only about ten per cent., and in many cases only five 
per cent., of the energy of the coal is actually transformed into 
work. In short, under our present methods an excessively small 
quantity of the value of the coal to all our people is even put 
to use. 

This is a very serious indictment of our national intelligence, 
with all due allowance for the necessities of the case. The in- 
dividual who should follow such a course with the first necessi- 
ties of his existence would speedily earn a very unenviable repu- 
tation among his fellows. Suppose a man adrift at sea in an open 
boat with a little water, enough to last him with ordinary use 
for five days, an infinitesimal chance of being picked up, and the 
certainty that he could not make land in less than twenty days. 
What would any of us say of him if, under these circumstances, 
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he not only drank all the water he wanted, but used the rest of 
it to wash his hands with and then threw it over the side? Yet 
we are not only using all the coal we want, but we are throwing 
a lot of it away. 

Natural gas we have handled in precisely the same manner. 
The great flambeaux were kept burning day and night, year in and 
year out, in certain gas fields, until what people had called an 
" inexhaustible supply," until they really came to believe it, was 
all gone. So also many oil fields of the United States are already 
exhausted; and, with the utmost hopefulness in forecasting the 
discovery of new fields, is it not fairly reasonable to suppose that 
in time the oil, too, will have gone the way of much of the gas? 
Perhaps in nothing else, except our forests, have we as a people 
so distinctly emphasized our lack of foresight as we have in our 
treatment of mineral fuels, which in our present state of industry 
we must have to go on with our work. The facts seem to me in- 
controvertible and the conclusion inevitable. We ought to have 
known better, and now the time is actually here when, instead 
of the limitations which are imposed upon us by commercial 
conditions, we ought ourselves as a nation to grasp this question 
definitely and foresightedly as one of our great problems, one 
of the most difficult and one of the most essential which we 
must meet. 

The subject of conservation as a national policy is interwoven 
with another important question of national policy — that of our 
public-land laws. From Tennessee and Georgia to the Gulf, and 
from Ohio to the Pacific Ocean, virtually all the land which has 
passed into private ownership has, except in the State of Texas, 
been acquired from the National Government. The laws under 
which most of this land was disposed of, and is still being disposed 
of, were made years ago. Two fundamental ideas underlie them. 
One is that it is a good thing virtually to give away our natural 
resources in order to get them into private ownership. The other 
is that these resources, enormously valuable in the mass, should 
be given in comparatively small quantities to a great many in- 
dividuals, so as to diffuse prosperity and promote the settlement 
of the country by independent freeholders. 

It is, I think, beyond question that, in its underlying princi- 
ple and intent, the Homestead Law is thoroughly sound and wise. 
This law laid the basis of our present public-land policy, and be- 
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came, with the mineral-land law, the pattern after which most 
of our other land laws have been modelled. It was right that 
Uncle Sam should give, out of his vast unpeopled domain of 
agricultural land, a farm to any man who wanted it and was will- 
ing to live upon and work it for himself and his family. But 
it was not right that he should allow great quantities of the public 
domain to pass into the hands of men who wanted the land, not 
to work it, but to speculate with it and take the unearned in- 
crement which time brings to investments of this kind. It was 
not right that great and very valuable areas of timber lands, coal 
lands, and other classes of land, ownership of which meant control 
of natural resources, both renewable and unrenewable, of vital 
importance to the permanent public welfare, should be given away 
for enrichment of a comparatively few individuals through waste- 
ful use. The laws were not meant to work that way. That they 
did in actual practice work that way on a very large scale was 
primarily because they provided no legitimate method by which 
lands other than mineral lands and farm lands could be made 
any use of at all. 

Take the coal lands, for example. The law limits to a total of 
640 acres the amount of coal lands which any one association of 
persons may obtain from the Government. Corporations intend- 
ing to engage in coal-mining usually must control far larger 
areas than this before undertaking the expenditures required to 
develop their mines. The price at which the Government has 
disposed of these lands has been far below their actual value. By 
inducing individuals who were secretly their agents to take up coal 
lands for them, coal-mining corporations have been able to ob- 
tain what they wanted under the law, though in violation of its 
spirit. The law itself was wrong, because, in the first place, it 
made it excessively difficult for a man honestly to work the 
lands, and in the second place it omitted all consideration for the 
future. If Uncle Sam had said to our citizens, " You may have 
a coal-mine under practicable and definite rules, but you must 
work that coal-mine so that after you have obtained all you can 
from it, the people will have suffered just as little loss of wealth 
as possible," that would have been a good thing; but Uncle Sam 
said, " You may take the coal-mine, under very unworkable con- 
ditions, and after you have it you may do what you like with it." 
So we come to the necessity for the protection of the mineral 
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fuels remaining on the public lands on the one side, and on the 
other to the necessity for preventing the passage of large areas 
of public land into the hands of large holders for the sake of 
speculation. 

The Homestead Law has often been made the means by which 
land has been taken possession of fraudulently by single owners, 
sometimes in ways which are not without their picturesque and 
humorous details. The law, for example, provides that when 
a homesteader takes up a piece of land he must build a house 
on it, and in his affidavit he must describe that house and bring 
the affidavit of two of his neighbors to prove that what he says 
is true. Sometimes the house was described as having been 
14 by 16 or 18 by 20, the affiant having omitted to state that he 
referred to inches and not to feet, and that his house was built 
out of a cracker-box. There was an impression in the West for 
many years that a man needed to sleep on his homestead only 
once in six months. Where a large owner of land got his cow- 
boys and sheep-herders to take up lands for him, he has been 
known to build a little house on wheels large enough for a man 
to sleep in, and move it from place to place. At the first stop 
of that little house, the first alleged settler would pass a night 
on his "homestead." The next night it would go to the next 
quarter section and the next man would sleep in it. By this in- 
genious arrangement it was not necessary for any one to build a 
house, and the land passed first into the hands of the men who did 
the sleeping, and then into the hands of the man who built the 
house on wheels. Many States have had large areas of swamp 
lands given to them and have sold them again. To establish the 
swampy character of such lands, would-be purchasers have made 
affidavit that they had passed over these alleged swamp lands in a 
boat, and have omitted to state that the boat, like the house, was 
on wheels. 

Now, in these ways the conservation of the land for the man 
who himself will nse it has been set at naught. There is nothing 
more important for ns politically than the distinction between 
tenants and freeholders. Our land laws were distinctly intended 
to create freeholders. But vast areas of the land have gone into 
the hands of a few people whose tenants now cultivate it; and be- 
cause they are tenants on the land these cultivators are less valu- 
able citizens than they would be if they owned their own homes. 
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Every man ought to own his own home. Some years ago I went 
into a certain valley in the West. It was not long after President 
Cleveland made twenty million acres of forest reservations at one 
time, and set all the West on fire. I was travelling both to ac- 
quaint myself with public sentiment and to visit these different 
forests and see what ought to be done with them, and it was my 
habit to ask questions wherever I went. As a rule, the Westerner 
knows what he thinks, and is not ashamed of it, and he will tell 
exactly what he believes and wants if he is given half a chance. 
The moment I got into this valley, there came an absolute change 
in the attitude of the people. I was able with a great deal of 
trouble to find out what A, B and C thought, if I was willing to 
assure them it should go no farther. The trouble was that the 
people who lived in that valley did not know what the man who 
owned it thought, and they did not wish to tell me what they 
thought until they found out. 

Since that day the impression has grown upon me profoundly 
that scarcely anything is more important to this country than 
guarding the land for the homemaker as against the large land- 
holder. The latter, through control of the land, must have more 
or less control of the tenant who holds subject to his will. As the 
President has pointed out over and over again, the object of the 
whole public-land system is the making and maintenance of pros- 
perous homes. It is difficult, until one comes into practical con- 
tact with it, to realize the vital and tremendous importance of this 
question of tenant versus freeholder. 

Soil erosion raises another important problem of conservation. 
It has been truly said that the greatest tax a farmer has to pay 
is the tax levied on his land by the rain. The water both leaches 
out of the soil the elements which give it fertility and washes away 
the soil itself. And a singular beauty of our methods of cultiva- 
tion which allow this is brought out by the fact that, after the 
farmer has lost this soil from the field where it belongs, it goes 
down into the channels of the rivers, where it does not belong, and 
costs the nation millions of dollars to take it out. If there ever 
was a loss that cut both ways, it is this loss of soil from the farm. 

When the place of the buffalo was taken by domestic cattle, there 
was grazing enough at first for everybody, and the cattle business 
flourished. In consequence, much of the range became badly over- 
stocked. Then came at intervals dry years, and the ranges were 
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relieved by the death in some cases of more than eighty per cent. 
of the cattle. This great loss led to a change in the methods of 
handling range stock; but the essential condition which had led 
to the trouble remained unchanged, and is unchanged to the pres- 
ent day. That condition is the unrestricted competition of in- 
dividuals, each of whom wants to get all he can, and none of whom 
has any legal right to the exclusive use of the range or interest 
in its protection. From this condition the range suffers worse 
than the stock. Since any man who wants to use an open Western 
range has just as much right as any other man to use it, it often 
becomes a case of racing for the best, especially in the sheep in- 
dustry. In the opinion of men who know, the carrying power of 
the Western ranges — some three hundred or four hundred million 
acres — has been reduced to not more than half what it once was. 
That this vast area of land should be able to contribute to the 
wealth of our people only one-half of what it once could is, surely, 
a reproach to our national intelligence. 

If any man handles his properly so as to damage his neighbor, 
he can be stopped. But if any man chooses to use his property 
in such a way as to destroy a part of the sum total of the wealth of 
the whole country, and therefore do harm to all the people, and 
to their descendants, that is supposed to be nobody's business. 
Change in the method of handling the public range is being fought 
on the ground that it is all a private matter, which the stockmen 
should be allowed to adjust among themselves. Tbat the nation 
as a whole suffers is, I maintain with a good deal of vigor, some- 
body's business — the business of all of us. The condition of the 
range in Wyoming influences the prices of mutton in New York. 
Therefore, all of us have a share in this question of range control. 
We have a right to demand that a method which gives fair deal- 
ing both to the individual and to all the people together shall be 
put into operation. Individualism has been the key-note of our 
great development, and individualism is the method of doing 
business which makes character; but individualism which sub- 
stantially says to all of us that it has the right to acquire one 
dollar for itself at the cost of two dollars to the commonwealth is 
individualism pushed too far. It is this point of view which very 
largely underlies the question of conservation. We shall come 
after a while to the point of view in legislation, that the general 
good ought specifically and definitely to outweigh private good. 
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In some cases, the big and powerful stockman has been able 
to monopolize large areas of the open range for his own exclusive 
use. One way in which this has been brought about is through 
monopoly of the water. By making himself owner of a relatively 
small amount of land, one man may become virtually owner of 
fifty or a hundred square miles of the open range. For example, 
a stockman in Montana or Idaho is using a range watered by a 
stream which runs through it. Under the public-land laws, land 
acquired by settlers has to be taken in rectangular subdivisions 
of a square mile, and the smallest subdivision which can be en- 
tered is forty acres. There is in existence what is known as land 
scrip. This represents the right acquired in various ways to take 
possession of public lands without settlement. It can be bought 
and sold. By buying land scrip in forty-acre tracts and making 
what are called shoe-string locations contiguous to each other all 
along a stream, until he had plastered it with scrip for miles, 
the stockman can become practically the owner of the stream, the 
controller of all the land which it waters. In such ways as this 
the man of large means has not seldom monopolized what is still 
nominally open to all. This may tend to the conservation of the 
range, but if so, it is at the expense of the principle of the square 
deal. 

Any well-considered plan for conservation of the range, pre- 
pared with a view to making this resource contribute most fully 
to the general welfare, will have as one of its advantages that it 
will help to prevent the powerful man, the man of large means, 
from taking undue advantage of the man of small means. As 
things are now the big man always holds trumps. Perhaps it is 
the case of a man with five, ten or twenty bands of sheep. A small 
man with one band comes into the region which the other wishes 
to monopolize. Sheep are grazed in the West in " bands " of from 
1,800 to 2,700 or 3,000 head, each cared for by a single " herder." 
The big man has so many bands of sheep that he can run his 
sheep around the band of the small man, and whether the small 
owner moves north, south, east or west, he will find the grass 
on the range eaten up. Or the big man will set aside a band 
to mix with the small man, after which it takes days to separate 
them. When that separation is finished, the sheep are mixed 
again. So, although the public-land laws were specifically intend- 
ed to help the small man, the condition has been brought about all 
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over the West that the big man has the advantage and the small 
man usually draws the short straw. 

If we are to have freeholders on the land, we must have small 
men as freeholders ; and the small man must have an equal chance. 

If we have been shortsighted in our use of mineral fuel and the 
open range, we have been vastly more shortsighted in our use of the 
forests. Wood is not less necessary to our present civilization than 
coal. The best figures obtainable indicate that at our present 
rate of consumption we have now on hand standing timber for 
only about twenty years. And like the man floating in the open 
boat, we have no other supply from which we can expect to meet 
our demands. The Canadians are coming to need all the wood 
they have; so with the Mexicans. South America is wonderfully 
rich in forests, but the wood is mainly of kinds unsuited to our 
principal needs. Siberia has much timber, but it would involve 
very heavy expense to transport it by rail to the ocean. We have 
permitted ourselves to get into a condition where a timber famine 
is not only likely, but certain. The best we can expect to do is 
somewhat to mitigate the famine; but how much we can mitigate 
it no one can yet tell. How much the use of re-enforced concrete, 
steel and other materials will help cannot be said. That these 
will help largely there can be no doubt. Yet the curious fact re- 
mains that though we have already so largely substituted brick 
and stone and steel and concrete for wood in building, vastly more 
wood is used for construction purposes in the United States to-day 
than when wood was the only material used. At best, we have 
gotten ourselves into a place where we must suffer, and we must 
pay the bill. 

Fortunately, it is not altogether too late to take some remedial 
measures. The nation has already about 165,000,000 acres of 
national forests in the West, and is likely to have others in the 
East. In time these forests will be brought to the point where 
they will produce the most timber which the land is capable of 
growing. But the Government cannot be expected to meet, from 
less than one-fourth of the forests of the United States, a demand 
three times greater than the annual growth of all the forests of 
the United States. What is needed is to bring the forests which 
are in private hands under right use. 

When the forests fail, every kind of industry, every kind of 
business, every man, woman and child in the country will feel 
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the pinch. Forest products enter into every part of our domestic 
and social economy. This is true because the forests furnish not 
only wood and pasture, but also water. As our forests are de- 
stroyed our water powers suffer, the navigability of our streams 
suffers, irrigation suffers, and the domestic and manufacturing 
water-supply suffers. Wherever flow streams which rise in the 
mountains or in the forests, as do practically all the streams of the 
country, there forest preservation is a subject of first, importance. 
The central cause for the creation of the Waterways Commission 
by President Eoosevelt last year was the need that we should 
group together all possible uses of our streams, and get from them, 
in all these uses combined, the largest service which they can 
render; just as the ordinary man of common sense uses his farm, 
bis store, his horse and wagon to serve his convenience and welfare, 
not in one way, but in as many ways as circumstances will permit. 
In the past it has made little difference whether, in the develop- 
ment of navigation, the possibility of the use of a stream for water 
power was destroyed or not; whether, in the development of irri- 
gation, the possibility of navigation was overlooked or not. But 
the time has come when we should use prudence and foresight in 
dealing with the streams with all their possible uses in plain view. 
The principle which underlies the whole conservation movement 
seems so simple and axiomatic that it is difficult to argue it. It 
ought not to be necessary to point out that, when you cannot get 
any more of some necessity of daily life, you ought to save in the 
best way you can what you have of it. President Eoosevelt said in 
a recent message that our streams are less navigable now than 
fifty years ago, and on the whole less navigated. While we have 
been spending millions and millions on them in their lower 
reaches, we have shut our eyes to the fact that the navigability 
of a stream depends first of all on what happens at the head- 
waters, and that the net result of the expenditure of these 
millions has been to leave the streams in worse condition 
than they were in when the expenditure began. We have been 
equally shortsighted, as I think, in allowing great monopolies to 
be formed for the use of water power from these streams without 
the possibility of control in the public interest, or of return to the 
public for the immensely valuable privileges acquired from the 
public. During the last session of Congress companies interested 
in the development of electric power in the West sought gen- 
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eral legislation from Congress which would give to private con- 
cerns a virtual monopoly of water power throughout the public 
lands of the United States, while special bills have been introduced 
which would grant in the aggregate to private companies the enor- 
mous total of 1,300,000 horse-power, largely in the older States. 
The capital value of 1,300,000 horse-power, when developed, would 
run into the hundreds of millions. 

The interest of the people at large is greater than the interest 
of any single man or of any single body of men less than all the 
people. When Uncle Sam provides for the use of his natural re- 
sources, it is no more than fair that he who receives the right 
to use them should be required to do so in such a way as to do 
as much good, and as little harm, as possible. 

I believe that this is the most fundamental question now before 
this country. If we succeed in the conservation of our natural re- 
sources, we shall have an opportunity to succeed in everything 
else; if we fail in the conservation of our natural resources, we 
shall be certain to fail in everything else. To have a successful 
and prosperous and happy people governing themselves by wise 
laws, there must be land for them to live on and natural resources 
for their support. If we fail in this, all the rest goes. If we win 
in this, none of us is prepared to believe that we shall not win 
in all else besides. 

GlFFOKD PlNCHOT. 



